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ABSTRACT 

This set of curriculum modules contains geography learning 
activities that emphasize strategies to encourage young women in geography 
and social studies classes. Compiled in an effort to improve the motivation 
and achievement levels of students in geography classrooms, grades 7-11, the 
modules aim to boost academic performance and overall interest in geography, 
especially among female students of diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
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PREFACE 

This set of curriculum modules contains geography learning activities that emphasize strategies to 
encourage young women in geography and social studies classes. It was compiled by the National 
Council for Geographic Education's Finding A Way project in an effort to improve the motivation and 
achievement levels of students in geography classrooms, grades 8-10. We hope the ideas presented here 
will boost academic performance and overall interest in geography among all your students, especially 
among female students of diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

Curriculum coordinators, classroom teachers, and academic geographers were assembled in the 
summer of 1992 to lay the groundwork for activities contained here. Individuals and teams collaborated 
to refine teaching strategies found effective in related disciplines and applied these strategies to 
geography content. These teaching strategies, in fact, form the heart of Finding A Way's contribution 
to geography and social studies classrooms. Organizing students into collaborative groups, playing 
geography games, and assigning projects that involve hands-on learning are only a few of the strategies 
employed in the following sampling of geography lessons. A far-reaching literature review of books 
and articles on related fields revealed that these alternative teaching methods encourage and motivate 
female students more successfully than traditional approaches. 

Toward that end, our learning activities model the best of these strategies. We encourage you to use 
these activities in your classes, and beyond that, to incorporate the strategies in other geography lessons 
as well. 

We have had a great deal of support for the development and publication of materials contained in this 
book. Janice Monk's prolific studies of gender issues in geography and her unfailing consultation on 
the structure of the project have provided many of the original ideas for these materials. Preliminary 
work on gender and geographic education was also conducted by James Marran, coordinator of the 
Geographic Education National Implementation Project (GENIP). His bibliography, along with work 
compiled by other geography educators, also helped create the structure for Finding a Way. Continuing 
advice and support was received from Ruth Shirey, Executive Director of the National Council for 
Geographic Education and the entire Finding A Way Advisory Committee. We owe each of these 
supporters and all of the geography teachers who evaluated the lesson ideas our debt of gratitude. 

Financial support for Finding a Way has come from many mutually supportive sources. The National 
Council for Geographic Education's seed grant and formation of the Task Force for Underrepresented 
Groups in Geography launched the project in late 1991. Subsequent funding from GENIP and the 
National Geographic Society Education Foundation made continuation of our work possible. We 
greatly appreciate their support. Ultimately, it was the National Science Foundation Elementary, 
Secondary and Informal Education Directorate that provided the support needed to fully implement the 
project. 

But your help is needed as well. Since Finding a Way is one of the first national projects aimed at 
improving female performance in middle and high school geography, we are treading on as yet 
unbroken ground. We encourage you, therefore, to let us know if the ideas presented in this book are 
effective. How can the learning activities be improved? What strategies work best to empower young 
women in your classes? Finding a Way, as its name implies, is a nationwide search for a better way to 
encourage female students of diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds in geography and social studies 
classrooms and we welcome your contribution. The following pages offer only a beginning through 
still uncharted territory. 

The Finding A Way Advisory Team 
March, 2000 
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INTRODUCTION AND RATIONALE 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Rickie Sanders' 

Ask any middle or high school geography teacher about the issue of performance 
differences between young women and young men in their classrooms, and they will 
nod knowingly. During the course of this project, many teachers have reported to us 
casually that: 

Everyone knows girls don't do well in geography; they just can't do 
spatial things as well as boys. 

Of course, girls have problems reading maps; this is just common 
^knowledge. They are never as motivated as boys in my geography 
classes. 

Yet, while numerous academic studies by both geographic educators and educational 
theorists have been accomplished to document this discrepancy in performance, no 
one to date has actually tried to intervene in the learning process. This book of 
learning activities, ideas, and suggestions for teaching strategies is the first 
nationwide effort to work towards a solution to this well-known problem in schools. 

If you too have noticed gender imbalances in your own classroom, we invite you to 
participate in helping us find a way to support young women of diverse racial and 
ethnic backgrounds in the experience of learning geography. 

Among national policymakers and others concerned with educational issues in the 
U.S., geography is rapidly being recognized as a vitally important discipline. At the 
same time, there is a growing awareness that women are remarkably under- 
represented within the discipline. The same holds for minorities. Efforts to draw 
attention to the importance of geography have been largely successful. The current 
and immediate past presidents of the United States and the 50 state governors selected 
geography (along with history, science, math, and English) to be one of the five core 
subjects to be included in the National Education Goals. Geography has been 
included among the subjects to be tested by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), and NAEP recognizes that knowledge of geographic concepts, 
skills, and applications are essential in order to meet the demands of the 21st century. 
Geography was also included among the core subjects in the National Education 
Goals legislation passed by the United States Congress and signed by the President. 

The issue of gender balancing and girls' participation and achievement in geography 
classrooms and careers has received considerably less attention. The landmark 
Association of American University Women (AAUW) report, How Schools 
Shortchange Girls echoed geographic research that noted the differential participation 
of young women in geography careers and drew attention to the general problem of 



1 Rickie Sanders is a professor of geography in the Department of Geography and Urban Studies at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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gender bias in the classroom. More importantly however, it proposed specific 
strategies for redressing gender inequality. 

Despite this groundswell of information, at present little systematic remediation is 
occurring in geography. This is a matter of serious concern that potentially threatens 
the future of the discipline. Widespread and diverse participation and achievement in 
geography careers and geography classrooms must be increased. Studies make clear 
that in order to accomplish this end two closely linked strategies must be pursued. 
First, a carefully organized rethinking and restructuring of how geography is taught, 
one that focus on actual instructional strategies, is key. A second component needed 
to implement this systemic change is a mechanism for empowering underrepresented 
groups with the vision that they can secure a meaningful future in geography. This 
will undoubtedly rely largely on expanded opportunities in the labor market including 
higher education; but the importance of teachers' roles in changing negative 
perceptions of geography, enhancing positive attitudes, providing appropriate role 
models, and eliminating sexism and racism cannot be overlooked. 

Education research suggests that (1) individual factors (personal history, innate 
abilities, attitudes, and prior experiences); (2) socio-cultural factors (sex role 
stereotyping and social attitudes toward women); and (3) school factors (textbook and 
curriculum materials, classroom environment, instructional strategies and curriculum) 
are critical in providing students with the motivation they need to excel. While gender 
issues should be explored and addressed in all three areas, the school and factors 
associated with the learning environment provide a unique window of opportunity for 
educators and other interested in curricular reform. 

School Factors. It is widely recognized that positive experiences in school are 
important vehicles for raising aspirations, promoting self-esteem, and building 
confidence. Even more concretely, the school is the primary mechanism for providing 
students with career information and enlarging their worldview. Unfortunately 
however, as one of the primary agents of acculturation, the school has been biased 
against girls. Rather than being agents for change; the school and the classroom have 
failed to empower girls with the skills and confidence they need to realize their full 
achievement potential and thus have unintentionally maintained the status quo. 
Because of the critical interface they provide, teachers are in the best position to 
challenge the biases that exist in schools and classrooms, and in doing so are able to 
initiate substantive, systemic change in the educational process. 

Before discussing the specific strategies that might be employed to accomplish 
change in the classroom, some attention should be given to the four areas where 
gender bias currently exists— textbooks and materials, the classroom environment, 
learning strategies, and curriculum. 

Textbook and Materials. Girls, like minorities are typically not present in graphic 
classroom displays. When they are present, stereotypes predominate and their 
contributions and experiences are minimized or ignored. It is revealing to have 
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students examine their textbooks and analyze the illustrations in terms of the ratio of 
females and males. In virtually all geography textbooks at the secondary and 
university level, women's roles, especially those of women of color, remain almost 
completely invisible. Because textbooks play such an important role in geography 
instruction, this omission is a serious problem. Many social studies teachers are 
uncomfortable with geography content, and thus depend heavily on textbook chapters 
to teach geography. The textual depiction of women and minorities is, therefore, 
vitally important in geographic education. Many of our learning activities include 
meaningful women's stories and refer to statistics on women in an attempt to include 
all people in the geography curricula. Photographs in textbooks also reflect this 
gender-blind approach. Women are frequently shown in traditional female roles 
(mother, nurse, health worker) or not at all. The impact of these photographs at the 
middle and high school level (where students often depend on visuals to get them 
through the reading assignment) may be of profound significance in encouraging 
young women to participate fully in the process of learning geography. 

Classroom Environment. The classroom environment shapes the arena in which the 
education process is played out. As such, its physical attributes (design, decor, 
facilities/equipment, seating arrangement, etc.) influence the quality and tone of 
instruction. Research indicates that in many classrooms sex segregated seating is the 
norm and is oftentimes unintentionally encouraged. The traditional seating 
arrangement resembles a T, where all persons on the first row and all persons in the 
middle column are taught to. This favors interaction with only selected students. Just 
as students bring to the classroom a constellation of individual and socio-cultural 
factors, so do their teachers. All teachers have a set of beliefs, attitudes and 
expectations regarding student abilities. They also carry a toolkit of strategies and 
materials for instruction. Traditionally, both of these have been biased against girls. 

Instructional Strategies. Instruction can be structured so as to insure the maximum 
interaction of all students in the learning process. Currently, there are several 
strategies that have proven to be helpful in helping students achieve at higher levels. 
These strategies fall into one of two categories -- (a) those designed to improve the 
classroom environment (self-examination, evaluation, questioning techniques) and (b) 
those designed to improve classroom instruction (cooperative learning, guided 
imagery, games, role playing, interviews, puzzle/problem solving, maps, and 
mapping skills). 

In the case of classroom environment, an examination of attitudes and teaching 
practices is critical. Not all classrooms are gender biased, and among those that are, 
not all are gender biased in the same way. Self-examination is helpful in locating the 
area(s) where bias exists and pointing to particular strategies that might be useful. 
Research also points to the importance of "questioning techniques" in improving the 
classroom environment. For instance, it has been shown that boys are called on to 
respond to questions more frequently than girls; teachers use longer "wait times" with 
boys; and with boys, teachers probe and extend more cues to elicit correct responses. 
In addition, it has been observed that girls are most commonly asked questions that 
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elicit factual information and assess comprehension (lower order questions) while 
boys are typically asked to analyze, synthesize, evaluate and apply (higher order 
questions). While both types of questions are important, higher order questions 
provide a springboard for critical thinking and ultimately equip students with the 
skills they need to boost their levels of achievement. Lower level questions do not. 

Strategies designed to improve classroom instruction have been the focus of most 
scholarly attention. As noted earlier these strategies come primarily from math and 
science classrooms and are based on the premise that students learn in different ways 
and at different rates. Adapting instruction to differences is a feasible and effective 
alternative for maximizing learning. Traditionally, the pedagogical model preferred 
by teachers in the U.S. has emphasized competition. Students compete for the 
teacher's attention, approval and grades. Recent studies however have pointed to the 
importance of cooperative learning in which students help each other learn and work 
together to achieve common goals. 

Cooperative learning increases achievement, promotes critical thinking skills and 
enhances self-esteem. In a cooperative learning environment, the teacher and the 
student assume dramatically different roles. In the traditional classroom; the teacher 
lectures, grades, and rewards individual effort. In the cooperative classroom; the 
teacher facilitates, provides feedback and rewards team effort. The student in the 
traditional classroom listens, competes, and is a passive learner. In the cooperative 
classroom, she communicates, collaborates, and solves problems. The cooperative 
learning model is based on the assumption that by working in groups, students' efforts 
will be recognized and their work rewarded. Often, grades are assigned based on the 
performance of the group, thus minimizing pressure on any one individual's 
performance. Cooperative learning is not the only teaching strategy that empowers 
young women in geography and social studies classrooms. Other alternative 
teaching techniques include: 

o Role playing 

o Simulation of real world events 
o Personalizing the curriculum 
o Interviews with local "experts" 
o Geography games 
o Guided imagery 

o Puzzles and other problem solving assessments 
o Hands-on activities 
o Brainstorming sessions 
o Original research projects 
o Creative writing 
o Oral presentations 
o Simulations 
o Class presentations 
o Data collection 
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Previous studies in related fields leave little doubt that the majority of young women 
work best in a collaborative setting— in pairs, trios, or small teams. Personalizing the 
curriculum also offers students a chance to become more involved in lesson plan 
content. Role playing in situations requiring geographic thinking and problem solving 
by participants is especially valuable to female students since it requires a more 
personal involvement in lesson plan content. The simulation of real world events, in 
particular, provides a meaningful experience for young women because it encourages 
global thinking on a personal level. 

The use of geography games in the classroom has been shown to encourage lower 
achieving students to become more engaged in the learning process. Games 
encourage student interest and can eventually initiate discussions about decision 
making, values, and attitudes. Games usually focus on the solution of one particular 
geographic problem; however, according to Monk's study of women's roles in 
geographic games, this teaching method may also deal with relative issues of power 
among its participants (Monk 1978). "In using such games, we are indicating 
implicitly, if not explicitly, how geographers view society and the roles of some 
groups within it" (Monk 1978, 190). The use of geographic games and role playing to 
encourage gender-balancing in the classroom must, therefore, be accomplished with 
particular sensitivity to the characterization and assignment of roles to students. It is 
important, for example, for young women to be assigned some roles that portray 
power during the game (i.e. county supervisor in a planning game; attorney in a land 
use claim case, etc.) rather than allowing students to select their own characters for 
the game. Monk's research emphasizes that it is most important to examine these 
issues of male and female access to power in spatial decision making as one aspect of 
the classroom use of existing geography games. 

Making geography real by bringing in role models and other speakers from the local 
community also makes geography content more personal to young women. It has 
been well documented that the female learning process is amplified by direct contact 
with other people, especially those who are working in the real world. 

Young women in geography classes also do well with hands-on activities. Working 
in small groups to construct regional maps that incorporate, for example, topography, 
vegetation diversity, or features of the cultural landscape, involve students directly in 
learning about geographic patterns. Puzzles and other problem solving challenges are 
usually most effective for young women when solutions are "discovered" in pairs or 
small groups. Small groups of students may be assigned topics that require brain- 
storming, data collection, creative writing, and oral presentations. These teaching 
strategies not only encourage young women, but will move all students toward 
independent, student-centered learning. 

Curriculum. Only recently have teachers had direct input in developing and 
organizing school curricula. In the past curriculum development was the 
responsibility of Boards of Education. Topics and activities were far removed from 
the interests and lives of girls. As a result, girls (and minorities) faired poorly in the 
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classroom. Curriculum that appeals to (and benefits) underrepresented groups is 
helpful to all students, and is a critical concern in this effort. We hope the 
incorporation of some or all of the ideas presented in the Finding A Way lessons will 
encourage all of your students to become enlightened and motivated geographic 
learners. With more than half the enrollment of all middle and high schools in the 
United States female and increasing numbers of high school graduates members of 
minority groups, it is essential that we focus our attention on the empowerment of 
these all too often overlooked groups. The learning activities that follow are a first 
step in our search to understand and address this vitally important challenge facing 
our nation's schools. 

The lesson ideas and strategies presented in this book were developed by a 
collaborative team of curriculum specialists from around the country. Their goal was 
to create a set of gender-sensitive curricular modules that could stand alone in a 
geography or social studies class or be infused into units already in place. To assist 
teachers in preparing for future curricular change in geography and social studies 
education, the three NAEP categories influenced the selection of lesson topics. As 
well, Geography for Life: National Geography Standards 1994, developed by the 
Geography Education Standards Project, were important in determining the overall 
subject matter of each module. Each lesson is based on one of the six essential 
elements identified in the standards: the world in spatial terms; places and regions; 
physical systems; human systems; environment and society; or applications of 
geography. Moreover, each module is modeled on the standards in that they 
specifically identify what the student is to know as a result of the lesson, what 
specific skills the student should gain, and what the student should be able to do. The 
lessons also incorporate the five fundamental themes of geography, location, place, 
human-environment interaction, movement, and region. Thus, they are responsive to 
the considerable work in geographic education that preceded the project. 

Finding a Way materials also include specific geography skills and concepts, and 
feature a variety of world regions. As mentioned earlier, the incorporation of 
teaching strategies that empower young women are the key contribution of these 
learning activities. By establishing lessons that link instructional strategies, National 
Education Goals, the national geography standards, and the five themes of geography, 
we believe these lessons will help equip young women of diverse racial and ethnic 
backgrounds with the knowledge and skills they need to become competent and 
productive citizens in the 21st century. 

Learning activities presented here also emphasize the application of geographic 
thinking and innovative strategies to a range of spatial contexts, cultural milieu, and 
socioeconomic situations. Lessons that encourage underrepresented groups must 
depart dramatically from traditional memorization, strict Cartesian logic, and "single 
hemisphere" learning. Instead, they should emphasize critical thinking skills, 
collaborative effort, and direct student involvement in the learning process. The 
common theme in all instances is the significance attached to strategies that will 
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increase the achievement of all students, particularly young women in geography 
classrooms. 

While they emphasize strategies to encourage and empower young women, the 
learning activities that follow also present a wide diversity of geography content. 
Lessons contained in the Space and Place category, embrace themes, concepts, and 
skills that are basic to an understanding of geography. Location, patterns and 
processes, map and graphing skills, and discussions of concepts such as mental maps, 
personal space, and political geography. Environment and Society brings together 
several "issue based" activities that center on real world concerns. These 
modules emphasize problem solving activities that will engage student interest. The 
activities in the Spatial Dynamics and Connections section, center on women and 
work, Islamic women, women and politics, women in literature, and North American 
migration patterns. These lessons emphasize the fundamental themes of movement, 
place, and region. 

The learning activities are by no means the end of the story. In fact, they are merely 
vehicles for Finding a Way to make more effective, teaching and learning in the 
geography classroom. 
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Finding a Way: a Road Map for Teaching about Gender in Geography 

Janice Monk 2 

During the Finding A Way Summer Institutes, participants created a road map on a 
graffiti wall in their meeting space. This “map” highlighted the roadblocks, detours, 
useful pathways, and important viewpoints they were encountering in finding a way 
to introduce content, strategies, and perspectives into the teaching of geography so 
that it would be responsive to the diversity of students and reflective of the worlds of 
women and girls. My introduction to this volume aims to provide a road map to the 
content component of efforts to teach a gender-sensitive geography. Such work 
requires developing critical perspectives on current practice as well as exploration of 
new content that draws on the last two decades of research and writing by 
geographers interested in gender issues. That literature is only beginning to find its 
way into introductory college texts and has yet to be widely integrated into geography 
in the schools. 

Where Have We Been? Where Are We Now? Taking A Critical Look 

Developing critical perspectives on the materials that have been and are available for 
teaching geography is an important starting point for moving on to new perspectives. 
One of the insights of recent research in geographic studies of gender, ethnicity, and 
of the world outside our national boundaries has been the extent to which what we 
know and are taught is not “objective,” but reflects the interests, experiences, and 
cultural perspectives of those who create it-and of those who pay for and publish it. 
An examination of geography textbooks that asks “where are the women and girls?” 
“whose voices do we hear?” “what images do we see?” highlights for us some of the 
key orientations and gaps. These may be unconsciously created or result from 
publishers’ desires to reach what they think is the widest audiences. 

We can gain insights into the perspectives presented by reading critical reviews of 
published work, by doing our own critiques, and by engaging students in questioning 
texts, videos, and other materials. Canadian author, Donald Massey (1986) presents 
an interesting story of the ways in which the publisher of the textbook he was writing 
edited successive versions of his manuscript so that it became progressively more 
bland and conservative. Initially, Massey wrote about Syrian women challenging 
social conventions and questioning their rights to receive education and engage in 
employment. This writing was eventually transformed by editors into a conservative 
statement that Hamid wanted to be a nurse, but that though her father was proud of 
her accomplishments in school, training for nursing would require her to leave home, 



2 Janice Monk is the Executive Director of the Southwest Institute for Research on Women (SIROW) 
at the University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 
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and he did not want that. In this version, the depiction of male power and initiative 
predominates. The text then added a sketch of Bedouin women’s dress, face 
coverings, and jewelry, noting the sequence in which clothes were put on. Students 
were asked how clothes worn by Bedouins and Canadians in hot weather differed. 
The women are thus seen in terms of static, exotic stereotypes. 

The style of writing, as well as its content, is also an issue. Ann Larimore (1978)- 
identified gender-blind assumptions in geography texts, commenting, for example, on 
descriptions of “family” farms in terms of a father and his sons, ignoring the 
important roles of women and girls in sustaining the unit. She also argued that over- 
use of the passive voice and a focus on broad processes, such as “urbanization,” 
remove the sense of human involvement. My own analysis of the roles included in 
some published role playing games in geography (Monk, 1978) identified many more 
roles, and more specific roles, for male than female characters. Further, males were 
described in active and potent terms-as “youthful,” “competent,” “confident,” and 
“responsible,” whereas the female characters were identified as “not dynamic,” 
“works steadily and quietly,” or “goes along with the majority.” Such forms of 
representation devalue and deny the active roles of women and girls. 

Though these articles were written some time ago, in our institutes we used similar 
analytical techniques to examine current texts. One group of teachers examined 
photographs to tabulate how many portrayed males only, females only, or both males 
and females. They looked to see whether the males or females were the main focus of 
the picture or marginal, and who were shown in positions that were active or passive 
or in roles that were instrumental or expressive. Among the teachers’ findings were 
the numerical dominance of males in images and their portrayal in active roles. 
Interestingly, they also noted that images including people were most often set in 
non- Western countries, perhaps seen as more interesting and exotic, whereas scenes 
from Western cultures were often long-distance views lacking people (reinforcing 
Larimore s observation that we interpret landscapes and processes as just occurring, 
rather than asking about who is responsible for them). 

We also looked at whose voices were represented, using as an example a text in 
which quotations from literary works introduced the chapters. We asked whether the 
authors selected were male or female and whether they were “insiders” to the region 
or “outsiders,” “majority” or “minority” writers (insofar as these characteristics could 
be determined). Again, we found male dominance, and also that most authors were 
Western. Whereas Western authors introduced chapters on various world regions, the 
non-Westem authors selected “spoke” only for their own regions. Subtly, these voices 
conveyed impressions of who has authority and knowledge of the world. 

Beyond these issues of representation are questions about the extent to which the 
topics chosen for study, the methods used to reach conclusions, and the examples 
selected to illustrate generalizations reflect diversity within society and especially, the 
activities of women and girls. I will take up these themes in more detail later, in a 
positive rather than critical way, suggesting themes that can be included in our 
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teaching. But it is important to note some of the ways in which teaching has 
emphasized the worlds of adult males, focusing, for example, on paid work, 
commercial agriculture, and heavy industries while omitting attention to unpaid 
household work, subsistence agriculture, or service employment. Similarly, teaching 
about population has tended to portray differences in age structure of countries, but 
not to look at differences among them in the sex or ethnic composition, and what 
might underlie such differences. Sometimes data on life expectancy are given 
separately for women and men, but rarely are literacy rates or per capita income 
shown separately though these may well demonstrate greater disparities among 
women and men than life expectancy. In summary, we can ask many questions about 
the assumptions of our existing sources that can highlight gender and ethnic issues. In 
the process, we not only learn something about people and places, but we also 
develop critical skills in analyzing the creation and transmission of knowledge. 

Signposts: Key Concepts for Understanding Gender 

The word gender has come into everyday speech almost as a substitute for ‘male’ and 
‘female.’ But its origins and uses in social sciences are more specific and distinct. 
Gender was introduced as a concept in the 1970s to distinguish the biological 
differences between women and men (male and female), which were identified as 
sexual differences, from those that reflect culture, history, and geography— what we 
think of as ‘masculinity’ and ‘femininity. It is this conceptualization that is important 
in teaching geography. How are we socialized from childhood to learn certain roles 
and behaviors as appropriately masculine or feminine? How does this socialization 
shape the ways we organize and use space in our daily lives? How do social values, 
political ideologies, and the material conditions of life sustain gender differences? 
How do these vary over time and between places? 

A central issue in examining gender differences is the extent to which they are 
associated with inequalities and differences in power. This recognition was one of the 
key factors stimulating the development of Finding A Way. A group of geographers, 
especially women geographers, was well aware that girls were largely missing from 
the highly visible finals of the National Geography Bees, that average scores on 
national achievement tests were lower for girls than for boys, and that women were 
underrepresented in professional geography. Rather than seeing these distinctions as 
somehow based in biology, 3 they looked for explanations in aspects of gender and for 
ways to change these inequalities through our practice. Do we treat girls and boys 
differently in our classrooms, schools, and communities in ways that might affect 
their interest in and ability to perform academically in geography? Are there ways to 
change what we do in order to redress inequalities? How might those changes enrich 
the lives of both girls and boys and simultaneously improve geographic 
understanding for all? 



3 A substantial literature reports on sex differences in spatial learning, but it is not clear what the 
significance of the observed differences is for much geographic learning. The research is also 
inconsistent in its findings, partly reflecting the particularities of research designs. A useful overview 
of this research has been published by Self and Golledge (1994). 
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Recent research has not only looked at gender differences, but also at the ways that 
gender connects with other forms of social difference, for example, ethnicity, class, 
age, religion, and sexual orientation to shape people’s identities and opportunities. 

Not everyone, everywhere, experiences gender in the same way though clearly gender 
inequalities are marked within most groups, if differently. This attention to diversity 
and the contexts in which it is expressed opens up many opportunities to ask 
geographic questions. How do space and place shape different expressions and 
experiences of gender? How do ideologies and values about gender influence the 
nature of the spaces and places of our lives and human relationships with the 
environment? 

Once we adopt this understanding of gender, we can bring in additional concepts that 
will be useful across many areas of geography. The ones I will introduce here include 
gender roles; gender divisions of labor; and public and private spaces. I will explain 
each concept and give some examples to illustrate its use. 

Gender Roles 

From childhood, we are socialized into roles and behaviors that are identified as 
masculine or feminine. Studies of children’s everyday uses of space show notable 
differences in the ways their out-of-school experiences are affected by social 
expectations, especially, but not only, by parental beliefs. Boys in many contexts are 
given much more spatial freedom than girls, particularly when parents feel concerns 
for girls’ safety. Several studies show that these differences increase as children move 
from early to middle childhood, but they also show that cultural and social factors 
intersect with gender in shaping gender differences in spatial behavior (Hart, 1979; 
Katz, 1993; Rosenbloom, 1993). Young Sudanese girls, for example, have 
considerable opportunity to move around with few restrictions and to learn about their 
environment, but they are restricted when they reach puberty. Dutch boys and girls 
commonly ride bikes within their communities experiencing much more independent 
movement than most American children. Gender socialization thus has implications 
for autonomy and freedom in space, and learning about one’s environment. 

Our schools and classrooms are also gendered spaces that reveal assumptions about 
boys’ and girls’ roles. Students at the University of Arizona conducted research that 
showed many ways in which two schools, built in Tucson about the same time, 
presented clear ideas about gender in their organization of space, curricula, and extra- 
curricular activities. Their study also revealed important class and ethnic distinctions. 
At Catalina, the school designed for white, middle-class students, the architecture was 
avant-garde and spaces were generous, especially in public areas and the gym. At 
Pueblo, the school designed for Mexican American students, the architecture was 
more conventional, the gym and locker room space more restricted. Catalina offered 
more choice of courses, especially academic courses; Pueblo featured homemaking 
and industrial arts. Girls at Catalina could join such clubs as Future Nurses and Future 
Teachers of America (gender and class stereotyped) or take up activities to support 
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males (cheer-leading) or that emphasized physical beauty; at Pueblo, the clubs for 
girls were oriented towards secretarial work and homemaking while the modeling 
club taught good posture and grooming rather than promoting ‘beauty queens’ 

(Monk, 1996). 

Karen Naim’s (1997) research in New Zealand on “quiet” students shows how gender 
roles are expressed spatially within the classroom. Not only were more girls than boys 
identified by teachers and fellow students as “quiet” (that is, participating less in 
talking with the teacher, answering questions, and so on), but these quiet students 
revealed that they sat near the back or towards the sides of the class in order to avoid 
being observed or made fun of by others (specifically boys) or so as not to bother the 
teacher with their needs. These kinds of situations reveal how gender roles foster and 
reflect inequalities in power, and how those inequalities have spatial components. 

Gender Divisions of Labor 

Across cultures, the kinds of paid work that people do and the division of work in the 
household are markedly shaped by gender differences in opportunities, expectations, 
and rewards. At a general level, we can distinguish two types of work, referred to as 
productive and reproductive work. In geography, we have traditionally taught mainly 
about the former, and especially about paid productive work done by men. A gender- 
sensitive geography recognizes both kinds of work and looks at who does what, 
where, and why. 

Increasingly over the last three decades, women have entered the paid work force in 
many parts of the world without giving up their primary responsibilities for the 
reproductive work of caring for home and family and maintaining social relations 
within communities. It is important that we teach more about the productive work 
women do, how that differs from place to place, and how opportunities and 
constraints, choices and experiences are connected to issues of place and space. But 
we also need to teach about reproductive work, and how the two kinds of work are 
interrelated. 

Research by Susan Hanson and Geraldine Pratt (1995) offers rich understanding of 
the links between gender, work, place and space. They have looked at four distinctly 
different areas within metropolitan Worcester, Massachusetts. Main South is an old, 
inner city industrial neighborhood, home to low-income people living in multifamily 
houses. It is a place where Puerto Ricans live when they first come to Worcester. 
Upper Bumcoat is a neighborhood of white, middle-class, single family homes 
though it has an enclave of public housing. The Blackstone Valley has long been 
identified as a textile milling community while Westborough is a rapidly growing 
white community with new high tech industries, office and industrial parks, and high 
quality housing and services. Hanson and Pratt found that localized personal and 
family networks and daily activity patterns within these distinct communities 
critically influenced the types of jobs that women and men envisioned for themselves, 
knew about, and found. More than three-quarters of the large sample of people they 
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interviewed learned of their jobs informally through personal contacts or seeing 
advertisements in workplaces near their homes. Fully 80 percent had at least one 
friend or relative working in the same place. Such place-based knowledge played a 
critical role in identifying what they thought it possible to be: architect or clerk, comb 
winder or hairdresser. 

Not only employees, but also employers in Worcester saw places as having specific 
identities and carried these identities as mental maps when they recruited workers. 

The employers’ images were strongly inflected by gender and ethnicity. Perhaps the 
best examples Hanson and Pratt found were what employers described as “mother’s 
jobs.” In Main South, where the neighborhood was perceived to be unsafe, “mothers’ 
hours” were identified as 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. In the Blackstone Valley, mothers were 
encouraged to work “while your children are asleep.” In Westborough, where 
incomes are higher, part-time work was offered as the ideal opportunity for the 
middle-class mom. An Upper Bumcoat employer saw that area as attractive because 
people living in public housing could provide him with a low cost workforce, their 
wages in effect being subsidized by low rents and publicly supported childcare. Here, 
Puerto Rican social networks were key in opening jobs for Puerto Rican men. In 
Blackstone Valley, an employer had a relationship with a Polish parish in the city of 
Worcester and used that contact to shape the gender and ethnic patterns of his hiring. 

Investigating reproductive work is a new topic for geography. Across the world, who 
does the housework, cares for children, fetches water and firewood? How are 
productive and reproductive work related to each other? How are they linked to space 
and place? Numerous studies in North American cities (especially in the older, 
eastern cities) show that women work closer to home and use public transport to a 
greater extent than men in making their daily journey to work. Women’s 
responsibilities for combining paid work and household work have an important 
influence on these daily patterns. If the family has only one car, it is more likely to be 
used for the daily travel by the man even though women are especially likely to make 
trips that require multiple stops to pick up children and go to the store en route 
between home and work. Thus, their daily travel would be facilitated by having the 
car (Hanson and Johnston, 1985). These gender patterns are not simple, however. 
They are inflected by race, ethnicity, and class and whether a woman works in a 
typically female job or a typically male job. Sarah McLafferty and Valerie Preston 
(1991) documented that minority women were more likely to travel longer distances 
to work than white women, and Hanson and Pratt (1995) showed that women who did 
not work in typically female jobs traveled longer distances than those who did. 

How do households in different places manage to combine paid and unpaid work? 

Are there any signs of change? While most research shows that women across 
cultures and classes carry the primary responsibilities for household work and have 
less leisure time than men, Hanson and Pratt found an emerging pattern in some 
working class families of mothers and fathers in Worcester choosing shift work so 
that they could combine paid work and childcare. Altha Cravey (1998) had similar 
findings in some of the squatter settlements of workers who had migrated to the 
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Mexican side of the U.S. border to take up low-wage jobs in expanding export- 
oriented industrial zones. In other words, though reproductive work is mainly 
associated with women, patterns can change in relation to social, cultural, and 
geographic contexts. 

In African and Asian settings, geographers have discovered the extraordinarily 
important roles of women in reproductive work. They bear heavy responsibilities for 
growing the food and caring for the animals on which their households depend. They 
must also travel long distances to obtain firewood and water. They do the cooking, 
childcare, and other household chores. As a consequence, women work very long 
hours. Joni Seager’s imaginative State of Women in the World Atlas documents 
variations in the length of women’s work days from country to country. Other authors 
complement that information by showing ways in which the nature and quantity of 
women’s and men’s work varies not only across countries but also within the same 
country in different agricultural systems and in different seasons (Momsen and 
Kinnaird, 1993). 

Public and Private Spaces 

Although it is not generally acknowledged, the spaces that geographers have mostly 
taught about are those we might think of as public, or at least those in public view 
even if not owned in common: factories and fields, cities and cemeteries, watersheds 
and woodlands. With growing interest in gender studies, attention turned to studying 
private spaces too, especially the spaces within the home. This move partly reflected 
the association of important aspects of women’s everyday lives with interior spaces. 

It also indicated an awareness that gender relations and women’s well-being were 
shaped not only by public policies and economies, but also by personal relationships. 
Analyzing the creation of and meanings given to domestic spaces allowed 
geographers to address how women were spatially constrained, as well as how they 
expressed their own desires within space. 

Examples from non-Westem cultures are particularly useful to introduce explorations 
of gender and private space. For centuries, the spatial arrangements in middle- and 
upper-class homes in Imperial China gave material expression to Confucian beliefs 
about male and female roles. Women’s quarters were placed at the rear of a series of 
courtyards in order to protect them and constrain their contact with the outside world 
reflecting expectations that women devote themselves to their husband’s household 
and reproduction of his lineage. In various Islamic cultures, religiously prescribed 
seclusion required that homes include rooms to which women could withdraw when 
unrelated men were visiting the home. Daphne Spain (1992) and others (see Monk, 
1999) have provided examples from a variety of cultures and historical periods of 
household interiors in which women’s and men’s spaces are quite distinct. In our own 
time, interior decoration has also often reflected ideas about which spaces should 
appear masculine and which feminine— pastel colors and floral patterns in bedrooms, 
for example, or leather and wood in dens. Advertisements have often placed men in 
the “rugged outdoors” and women in domestic interiors. 
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Thinking about gendered spaces need not be limited to the study of homes and private 
spaces, however. Girls and boys may establish different territories at schools. Other 
public spaces such as shopping malls incorporate distinct messages about gender, 
class, and age in their selection, placement, and decoration of stores (Winchester, 
1992). At a larger scale, the development of suburbia as an urban form, together with 
the passing of zoning laws that excluded businesses from residential areas, 
symbolized ideas about gender roles and the separation of public and private life 
(Monk, 1999). 



Gender in the Landscape and Environment 

The concepts I have presented for approaching gender within geography do not need 
to be seen separately. Rather, we can bring them together to understand landscapes 
and the ways humans perceive and interact with their environments. In this 
concluding section, I will illustrate how gender roles, gender divisions of labor, and 
gendered ideas about public and private spaces come together. The first set of 
examples will deal with urban landscapes, the second with women’s activism in 
confronting environmental degradation. 

Bodies on the Landscape 

Over the last several years, I have been paying attention to monuments in the urban 
landscapes of several countries focusing on those that represent the human body in 
public spaces. Overwhelmingly, the female bodies represent symbolic concepts— 
peace, liberty, justice, and beauty-while the male bodies represent both historical 
individuals and symbolic concepts— such as youth, courage, and valor. These 
monuments are just one of the ways in which the landscape communicates to us about 
appropriate gender roles and their association with unequal power. The many figures 
of military heroes and political figures mounted on horseback, for example, 
communicate ideas that associate men with leadership and a commanding presence. A 
few historical women are evident, mostly those who entered the male sphere, such as 
the figures of Queen Victoria in many cities of the former British Empire or of Joan 
of Arc, present in both Washington, D.C. and New York. Interestingly, the few 
historical monuments to women I have seen in public spaces have been erected by 
women’s organizations (for example, the monuments to Mother Elizabeth Seton in 
Manhattan and to Kate Shephard and her colleagues who won the vote for women in 
New Zealand, located in Christchurch). In the 1990s, the Women in Military Service 
Foundation was successful in creating a monument at Arlington National Cemetery to 
honor women veterans. It includes photographs of women who served. 

Still, these particular monuments commemorate women when they enter public 
spaces associated with male realms of life. Recent examples, however, suggest ways 
in which some of the boundaries of public and private spaces and gender roles might 
be simultaneously confirmed and challenged. Some Latin American cases illustrate 
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this process. The Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo in Argentina invoked their private 
roles to enter public space in order to protest the state terrorism that had invaded the 
private spaces of homes to “disappear” members of their families (Scarpaci and 
Frazier, 1993). Today, the Plaza in Buenos Aires is marked with small paintings of 
white scarves marking the Mothers’ stand. Similarly, the CoMadres of El Salvador 
drew on their private familial roles in public protests as they sought out clandestine 
cemeteries, took and published photographs of the tortured and killed. Yet they also 
integrated “women’s” reproductive work in their efforts— organizing child and health 
care services and providing food and clothing for refugees (Schirmer, 1993). 

Confronting Environmental Degradation 

The gendered divisions of labor that result in women assuming major responsibilities 
for health care, childcare, food preparation and the home have been identified by a 
number of geographers and other researchers concerned with gender issues as an 
important reason why women make up a disproportionately high number of the 
people engaged in grassroots environmental activism. In industrial societies, this may 
take the form of organizing protests against toxic wastes or raising consumer issues. 

In Third World countries, it may revolve around forestry campaigns, for example 
planting species that will yield fuel wood, fodder, and medicines, not just fast 
growing trees destined for export of lumber (Seager, 1993; Rocheleau et al., 1996). 

Identification as housewives and mothers can work against women or be used by 
them as they organize to confront environmental degradation. Joni Seager describes 
how Lois Gibbs’s careful documentation of deaths, cancer, birth defects and serious 
illnesses at Love Canal in New York was initially dismissed as the work of a 
“hysterical housewife” and only acknowledged as accurate when she gained the 
support of volunteer professional scientists. Other groups, however, have drawn on 
their reproductive, domestic identification within their protest activities. For example, 
Spanish women in Gibraleon used the tactic of going each night to their roofs or 
windows to bang their pots and pans in protest against a toxic waste site (Bru-Bistuer, 
1996). They thus drew on their gender roles while integrating public and private 
spaces. In a Polish context, public and private, productive and reproductive also come 
together. Anne Bellows (1996) has described a case in which women professional 
engineers brought together their access to data, expertise, and personal household 
awareness to create the “Tested Foods for Silesia” program to fight the toxicity of 
fruits and vegetables grown in contaminated soils and promote the production, sale, 
and consumption of safer foods. 

In the United States, racial and ethnic minority women have been especially active in 
working against the degradation of the environment that is particularly serious in their 
communities. In WHE-ACT (West Harlem Environmental Action), older African 
American women, in particular, drew on their tradition of behind-the- scenes 
leadership in the community to mobilize action against a hazardous sewage treatment 
plant. In Los Angeles, Mexican Americans working against multiple environmental 
and locational problems in their community organized under the name, Mothers of 
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East Los Angeles though this group has been open to men’s participation. Here it is 
the symbolism of the gender role that is key (Pulido, 1997). In both cases, public and 
private concerns and spaces come together, as do gender, race, and ethnicity in 
identifying and resisting issues of environmental injustice. 



Towards a More Inclusive View of the World 

The aim of this brief tour through the literature about gender and geography has not 
been to create a comprehensive guidebook of “everything you ever wanted to know,” 
but to stimulate you to teach geography so that it will be more inclusive of the lives of 
women and girls to recognize that their experiences of space and place are many 
times not the same as those of men and boys. I have tried to show that the spatial 
organization of society is influenced by gender, and that gender also has an impact on 
the creation and experience of space and place. I have selected examples that show 
women and girls not only as constrained victims but also as agents acting on their 
own behalf. Further, I have aimed to present differences among women and girls that 
result from the ways in which class, religion, age, ethnicity, and race play out 
differently in different places. Nevertheless, there are key concepts such as those I 
have employed that can be used to look across these differences to create a geography 
which strives to reach and enrich the learning of all students, especially those who are 
underrepresented in the materials we have been presented with in the past. This 
introductory essay and the lessons that follow aim to help you to “find a way” 
towards that destination. 
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INTRODUCTION: 

In recent years, awareness of the disproportionate number of hazardous waste 
landfills and incinerators that are located in poor and minority communities has led 
many citizens around the country to urge a re-evaluation of our nation’s policies 
concerning waste disposal. In this lesson, students are introduced to a community in 
which several waste facilities are present. They are then asked to evaluate data to 
determine the nature, sources, and possible solutions to this community’s pollution 
problem. They are also asked to evaluate their data and make a decision to 
determine whether the term environmental injustice could be applied to the problem. 

This activity is a case study of Chester, Pennsylvania, a city of about 42,000 people. 

It is located about 15 miles southwest of Philadelphia in Delaware County. Its 
location along the Delaware River has shaped its history of manufacturing and 
industry. As is the case in many industrial areas in the northeast, in recent decades, 
increasing international competition and globalization have devastated the economy 
of Chester. Those families most able to move have left transforming the racial and 
economic makeup of the community. Today, 65 percent of Chester’s residents are 
African Americans and the median family income is 45 percent lower than the mean 
for Delaware County. 

In 1986, Russell , Rea , and Zappala, an investment company based in Pittsburgh, 
began developing land adjacent to Chester for use as sites for waste. Since then, 
Chester residents have experienced excessive levels of air pollution, odors, noise, 
truck traffic, diesel fumes, and other environmental dangers associated with the waste 
facilities. In 1992, the residents of Chester organized to respond to these 
environmental issues. They formed an organization called Chester Residents 
Concerned for Quality Living (CRCQL) and have been fighting to improve their 
community ever since. 

One resident, Zulene Mayfield, has emerged as the leader of CRCQL. As 
chairperson, she has made it her mission to rid the community of pollution and fight 
the corruption and injustice in the system that made such pollution possible. This 
lesson brings the issue of environmental justice to students and highlights the 
importance of locational decision-making. Beyond this, it encourages students to 
recognize the importance of organizing and taking action to eliminate such injustice 
in the future. 

This activity is developed for students in grades 6-8, but is adaptable to any grade. 



1 Myma Newman, Seaford Middle School, Seaford, Delaware originally developed this lesson. It has 
been revised by Rickie Sanders, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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